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Original. 
UPON A PICTURE BY GEORGE FLAGG, 
in the Possession of Caleb Lyon, Esq. 
BY H. H. CLEMENTS. 
In thee, fair girl, the artist caught 
A poet's vision for his theine ; 
When thou wert into being brought, 
And God’s perfection was his dream, 
Thy morning star of beauty rose 
Shrined in a pure effulgence here ; 
Oh, may we never watch it close! 
Or gaze upon its light with fear. 
Thy ripening loveliness was born 
| To grace the throne by Venus fled, 
Which thou might’st with such charms adorn, 
That none would deem thee there instead, 
And all the radiance of thy heart, 
The tender truth, the purity 
We meet while here, shall not depart 
In that vast shade, Futurity! 
For Faith shall weave her holy spell 
Around thy life to join such worth ; 
And wealth of soul, that never fell 
Beneath the sin and taint of earth. 
While love of thy etherial breast 
A tearless realm of bliss shall make, 
As silently as shadows rest 
Upon the bosom of a lake, 
Love on! and as the jewels wear 
Unconsciously the light they show, 
The untaught charm of grace so rare 
Shall lead thee to escape its wo. 








THE WILLEY HOUSE; 
A True Tale of the White Mountains. 
BY JAMES F. OTIS. 

Tue melancholy fate of the well-known family, 
whose picturesque residence was in the very midst of 
, the White Mountain range in New Hampshire, has 

formed the subject of more than one attempt of the 

poet andthe romancer. But the simple narrative, with 

ho other adornment than the truth itself, may not 

prove less interesting to the reader than either poetry 

or romance; for it is one of those instances in whieh 
Truth is stranger than Fiction.” 

It was in the year 1836 that I was journeying with 

a@ large party of travelers through that extraordinary 

pass in the mountains of New Hampshire which is 

called “The Notch.” As we entered it, the rain, 

which had just before been falling in torrents, abated 

and enabled us to observe more minutely the features 

of the glorious svenery around us. We were winding 

our way among the bases of high mountains, spring 

ing upward from the level on which we stood, and 

burying their lofty peaks in the clouds that still hong 

ae fa dark heavy masses above them. The mist, thinner 

fe: lg dense clouds that filled the upper air, was 
























ee g upward and downward along the lower levels 
Of the many hill-sides in wreaths of fantastic shapes, 
displaying in succession a series of the most pictur- 
@sque landscapes like the shifting of scenery upon the 
Stage. In the midst of the general admiration excited 
















by this scene of varied beauty, we became aware of our 
near approach to a point which, we had been told at 
our last stopping place, we should find one of the most 
interesting in our whole journey. We hadcome toa 
sudden turn among the hills that we had been all the 
morning traversing, and found ourselves entering a 
broad, circular valley at the base of the White Moun- 
tain range, which rose amphitheatrically all around us 
as far as the eye, looking on either side, could reach, 
Green meadows, with here and there a few trees, and 
some attempts at cultivation were visible in the valley, 
as the eye took in the landscape that lay stretched out 
before us: and in the midst of the whole there rana 
noisy and shallow stream, which struck us all, how- 
ever, as being unusually broad and rapid in its flow. 
We had listened, the evening before, to the tale of that 
swift torrent, and now we gazed upon it with silent 
awe. 

The dark hill-sides, bounding our view on either 
hand, were deepiy indented with the paths that many 
mighty avalanches had traversed. At the foot of one 
of the highest and most corrugated of these, and stand- 
ing closely upon the road-side our guide pointed out 
to us the former dwelling-place of the “ Willey Family ;” 
and the scene of that wonderful and appalling catas- 
trophe, the memory of which throws such a deep 
melancholy over this devoted valley, wae full before 
us, 

“ An everlasting hill was torn, 
From its eternal base, and borne, 
In gold and crimson vapors drest, 

To where a household are at rest! 

The mountain sepulchre of hearts beloved! 
The cottage stood; while the monarch trees, 
Leaned back from the encountering breeze 

As the tremendous pageant moved! 

The mountain forsook his perpetual throne, 

Came down from his rock, and his path was shown, 
In barrenness and ruin, where 

The secret-of his power lies bare, 

His rocks in nakedness arise ! 

His desolation mock the skies !” 

The “ Willey House” stands, as I have said, at the 
foot of one of the loftiest of the White Mountains, with 
a small, natural knoll thrown up directly in its rear. 
In the summer of 1826, a young woman and her four 
children were sitting in that cottage awaiting the re- 
turn of her husband and their father from the plain 
above the “ Notch,” where his duties had detained 


him until a later hour than usual. The night had © 


fallen, and the supper table was spread in readiness for 
the arrival of the master of that simple family. It was, 
though in midsummer, a chilly evening, and a bright 
wood fire burned merrily upon the hearth, and aided 
the beams of the candle, which stood on the table, in 
giving the little cabin a cheerful and comfortable as- 
pect. Suddenly a loud rumbling noise, like the mut- 
tering of distant thunder, but shorter and more abrupt, 
was heard. As the cottage trembled with the concus- 
sion of air occasioned by the shock, the good woman, 
(who was singularly fair and beautiful, it is said,) doubt- 
less remembered that such noises had not been up- 
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A SKETCH. 














usual that season, and, moreover, that they had al- 
ways accompanied the numerous slides which were 
constantly occurring among those mountains. She 
put her sleeping babe into the bed in an adjoining room, 
and resuming her knitting, sat down once more to 
await her husband’s return.” 


It was about an hour after this that a single horse- 
man was taking his solitary way down the mountain 
pass I have described. Feeling somewhat chilled as 
he came in sight of the ruddy glow that was thrown 
from the windows of the Willey cottage, he abandoned 
his intention of pushing on to the lower Crawford’s 
that night, and dismounted at the door of the house, 
which was standing wide open. No one answering 
his call, as he held his bridle in his hands before the 
cottage, he determined to stable his horse himself; 
and for this purpose he crossed the narrow road in the 
direction, as he had reason to remember very well, 
of the barn belonging to the Willeys. But no such 
building was there! Perplexed with doubts, the traveler 
tied his horse to a stake in the fence beside the cabin, 
and went in. 


There stood the table in the middle of the floor, the 
candle burning brightly, and the fire blazing cheerily 
upon the hearth. But nothing living met the eye, or 
greeted the ear of the stranger, except a cat which was 
playing with a ball of worsted attached to some knit- 
ting work that seemed to have been thrown or dropped 
carelessly upon the floor. A feeling of horror, he could 
not tell why, crept over the wayfarer as he gazed upon 
the scene. Where were the members of that family 
for whom all this comfort was prepared—nay, some of 
whom had, as he could plainly perceive, within a few 
short moments, been enjoying it? There was no 
human habitation, he well knew, within many miles, 
and the nearest, by more than one half, was the one 
that he had left more than an hour before in the 
Notch.” He had ridden over the only road between 
the two points, and had met noone. He went into 
the sleeping room adjoining the apartment he had first 
entered. There was the bed, the covering thrown down 
to the foot, and the traveler observed that the bedding 
had been pressed but slightly and he thought he could 
surely perceive, by no other form than that of an in- 
fant. There were two other rooms in the cottage, into 
both of which he went, but no sign of human inhabi- 
tants was visible. 


He returned into the open air. The night was cold 
and bracing, although it was in July. The stranger 
walked forth a few paces into the road. He had been 
in the habit of traveling over it once every year, but 
he remembered only its more prominent features, yet 
he thought that the little river or brook which ran 
through the valley was noisier than he had ever known 
it to be; and he had met with some more obstruction 
in the road while on foot than he had seemed to do 
when mounted, a short time before; he thought, too, 
there was some change in the level of the highway 
since he was last there. 


But these changes, if, indeed, they were not merely 
imaginary, proved quite insufficient to afford him the 
least elue to the mystery that was becoming every mo- 
ment more and more intolerable tohim. He threw 
himself once more upon the saddle, and rode rapidly 
back to the younger Crawford's in “‘The Notch.” 
Having told the latter the story of: his inexplicable ad- 
venture, he remounted, while the son of the forest 


| called up his men, and all taking horse, went down to 
| the valley without loss of time. 

| ‘Did you hear any noises, stranger, like the falls of 
| slides from the hills, as you rode along to-night ?” 
| asked Tom Crawford of the traveler. 

“Yes, one,” was the reply; ‘one since that which 
| you recollect we both heard, just as I was leaving your 
| house at dusk.” 
| When did you hear the second report?” inquired 
| Crawford. 

“ About twenty minutes before I reached Willey's,” 
| replied the traveler. ‘It was far louder than any other, 
and continued much longer, like thunder echoing 
among the mountains.” 

The hardy mountain forester was puzzled. ‘'Sup- 
pose it wereaslide! Whatthen! The people gone, 
and nothing destroyed!’ Thus musing he reached 
the entrance to the valley, at the head of the excited 
| party. It immediately became evident to the practised 
| eye of the mountaineer that an avalanche of unusual 
extent had fell from the lofty peak which towered to- 
ward the clear midnight sky, directly in the rear of the 
cottage. It was dark, and he could not discern minute 
objects, but it was easy to perceive that a huge heap 
of gravel lay across the road in front of the house, and 
it soon appeared obvious to Crawford that the barn, 
which had stood exactly opposite the cottage, had been 
carried away by the slide. Passing on a few steps be- 
low the house, they could porceive that a portion of 
the mass of earth had fallen on the lower as well as on 
the upper side of the cottage, and that the two had re- 
united their tremendous forces nearly in front of the 
unharmed inhabitants. 

The party entered the house. Everything even to 
the quiet slumber of the unconscious animal that lay 
upon the hearth, was as calm and still and death-like 
|as when left by the stranger some hours before. And 
no human life was there ! 

‘They have fled from the avalanche, to seek shelter 
in the valley,” suggested the traveler. 

‘Yes, they have gone down to the tent !”’ exclaim- 
ed his companion. ‘‘ Why did’nt I think of that be- 
fore? The tent! The tent! I know where it is. They 
set it up on purpose, for these slides are happening, at 
this time of the year, almost every day ; and this sum- 
mer they have been more frequent than ever. So 
Willey had a tent put up, down by the brook.” 

But no tent could be found! The brook was now a 
swift and turbulent flood, and was flowing a broad, 
resistless stream over the site of the camp of refuge; 
all who had fled thither were lying cold beneath its 
waves; while the cottage whence the lost ones had 
fled for safety, was standing there in the still clear 
night, safe and unharmed ! 

It stands there to this day. But its door remains 
ever open, and still no human life is there ! 
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A SKETCH. 

Tue curate nibbled the end of his pipe for a few se- 
conds, then gave half a dozen mighty whiffs, sighed, 
laid down his pipe, and exclaimed: 

‘Dead? Well, God forgive him!” 

“I believe,” said I, “few men have left the world 
with better prospects of forgiveness. If the prayers 
and regrets of the living may be considered as draughts 
upon Omnipotence, he bears with him ample aseu- 
rance,” 




















‘t Bah!” cried the curate. 

“He has known affliction, too; the heaviest that 
can fall to the lotof man. A wife who broke her faith, 
dishonored him, and stamped his children as the off- 
spring of ’—— 

The curate’s pipe fell, shivered into a thousand pie- 
ces. He stretched his hand across to where | sat, and 
placed it gently, delicately on my shoulder. I felt it 
tremble as he mildly uttered: 

“Spare her!” 

An arm of steel and lungs of brass would have want- 
ed the force of this simple appeal. 

“IfI have wronged her’”’—— I cried. 

“No,” interrupted the curate, abruptly. 

I paused, somewhat disconcerted, but resumed: 
“T have, perhaps, been too severe in censuring””?—— 

The old man rose as if to avoid further discussion, 
and paced the room with knit brows. It was full five 
minutes before he lighted a fresh pipe and re-seated 
himself; about the same period elapsed in the crossing 
and uncrossing of his legs, and other symptoms of un- 
easiness, ere he was thoroughly adjusted; after which 
he resumed. 

*T knew her.” 

I uttered an exclamation of surprize, and the curate 
repeated : 

“TI knew her!” and smoked vehemently. 

It is one of the characteristics of my venerable friend, 
that when under the influence of any strong excite- 
ment, instead of pouring forth at once the full stream 
of his eloquence, his brain seems to labor in conten- 
tion with his feelings, and monosyllables and brief af- 
firmations are the abortions it brings forth. Accord- 
ingly, when he had made another pause, and again 
broke forth, his sentences, as will be shown, were at 
first disjointed and broken, and gradually smoothed 
down into the ordinary level of his discourse. 

“Twenty years since—more—five-and-twenty—l 
was then at ——; she was one of my parishioners. I 
remember her well: yonng beautiful, good—at least I 
thought so; so did all the world. She was certainly 
the belle of the place: it was nota little in her favor 
that the women loved her, notwithstanding. I may 
be thought credulous, but I do not believe that a love- 
ly woman, esteemed by her own sex, can be innately 
vicious: be that as it may, she was the idol of the 
place ; not a heart but owned her gentle influence, not 
atongue that withheld its grateful tribute. Her pa- 
rents were rich and influential: she was an only child, 
and absorbed all their care and affection. 

“*] have said that she was beautiful in person; her 
mind I cannot easily describe, it was not of the high- 
est order; she was easily excited to laughter, and easi- 
ly moved to tears—in fact, the prevailing feature of her 
disposition was extreme sensibility, and this, 1 believe, 
invested her with that gentle grace that won upon all 
who approached her. The admiration she excited did 
not teach her arrogance, she exacted nothing; she was 
content to win it in the fair interchange of affection 
and civility. Her heart prompted her to please, and 
nature had furnished her with an ample store from 
which to select and distribute her gifts. Her acquire- 
ments were good, but so moderate as to disarm all 
censure; that of the illiterate, because they were not 
brilliant enough to make them feel contemptible; and 
of the well-informed, because they were sufficient to 
telieve her conversation from silliness and vacuity. 
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|Her passions were powerful, lively, and warm, and 
| her temper as easily appeased as excited. 
| “What is woman’s love?’ said the curate; ‘and by 
what is it impelled? It baffies the art of man; the 
man of the world and the shallow boy are ona level in 
the contest; for who can tell with what arms, or by 
what strategem to gain his end? Will mind or man- 
| ners, strength, beauty, or agility, effect it? I believe 
each or all of them—anything that can arrest a wo- 
man’s attention, or fix her admiration: be it mind, or 
| person, a graceful bearing, or a well-made boot, that 
| brings him into notice, his chance is equal: he has 
| caught her eye, and the commonest forms of gallantry, 
{a little pointed, and embellished with an expressive 
| glance, will tell his tale, and spread the sympathetic 
flame. Alas! woman is improvident; she casts the 
seed with a thoughtless hand, and, whether the soil 
be rich or barren, the flower is of the same fair growth, 
A villain or a fool may win her love, and, if he be not 
both, may keep it. 

“There was certainly a fascination in ——’s man- 
ners. God knows he had little else in common with 
that girl. His early life had been debauched and pro- 
fligate, but so fashioned as to preserve his reputation 
free from the grosser stains which exclude men from 
society. I believe, indeed, that he was not naturally 
vicious, but licentiousness had corrupted his heart, and 
turned its smooth. surface to a coarse and undiscrimi- 
nating level. A woman does not love by rule; she 
grew insensibly to admire him; she loved to listen to 
his conversation, and when, in time, he led it to the 
theme of his passion, she believed him to be sincere ; 
he may have been so, but what right had he to trust 
in the security of that which he had so often found de- 
fective? 

‘‘ He won her, notwithstanding—married her. For 
atime it seemed that his heart was opened to purer 
impulses, and that his hovering wishes had found a 
secure and lasting rest. It was notso. The tide of 
evil soon set in. Love lost its novelty, and the liber- 
tine’s soul was too weak and superficial to retain ay 
oldimpression. His affection ebbed ; indifference gup- 
plied its place, and neglect succeeded indifference, His 
wife (she who had inhaled praise and admiration with 
the breath she drew) was left in contemptuous solitude 
to stifle or to discard, as best she might, a love that 
was rejected by the only lawful object of its approach. 
Nor was this all: it was soon apparent that his home. 
was neglected for the old haunts of his indulgence, 
and it could no longer be concealed from his shrinking 
wife that her charms had less attraction for him than 
the heartless intrigues of his early life. Was her love 
to endure through this, or to be cast off? To endure! 
Do we plant roses on the iceberg? To be cast aside | 
When the root is severed, the branches lie withered 
and sapless; and how could she, to whose nature love 
was “a willingly reject the food of her exist- 
ence 


That stern discipline of the mind that in every joy 
detects a lurking danger; that holds iron rule over 
the passions, and starts suspicions at each soft whis- 
per of the feelings; that marks the limits of affection, 
and, when the heart’s swift current meets a check, 
dams up the source forever; that rigid principle would 
have saved her atleast from shame; but, wanting this, 
she lacked all support, and sunk. A profligate com- 
monly adopts a villain for his bosom friend, and such 
an one now stole, like the first tempter, upon her tun- 
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THE MINING CURATE. 











guarded moments. It was an hour of confusion, tears 
and rage; a passion little short of frenzy first tossed 
her soul; from thence it sunk into sullenness of indig- 
nant pride; and, at last, as if exhausted, subsided in- 
to the mute and tearful sense of unmerited injury, 
when the soul melts at the first tone or look of sympa- 
thy. This was the time for action; the villain seized 
it,and with artful windings, so refined as to disarm 
suspicion of his purpose, stole into the confidence of 
the feeble woman: she listened, wept, and disclosed 
the sorrow which was not a secret tohim; he changed 
the soft tone of spmpathy to a warmer strain; implor- 
ed, taunted, knelt, vowed and—triumphed: she fled 
with him. Thus fell she, beneath the injuries of an 
imbecile rake, who should have been her natural pro- 
tector, and the schemes of a designing villain! 

‘Ten years ago,” said the curate with a sigh, “she 
resigned a life made grievous by shame and oppression, 
but the memory of her guilt has not passed away. 
None care to learn what was the unnatural contest 
under which she sunk, but all combine to link the 
damning judgment with her memory—a judgment, 
passed without trial and without appeal upon the weak- 
est of three criminals, loading her with the guilt of all, 
and leaving her two accomplices—the one an object 
of compassiun, the other of indifference.” 

‘*Tt was, doubtless, an unequal struggle,’’ I remark- 
ed. 

‘*Consider, sir!” said the curate, with energy; ‘‘con- 
sider her danger, and her resources. It is no idle or 
poetic fancy that ascribes to woman’s love a strength 
and fervor that raise it above the love of man, and 
above comparison with other passions. The business 
of life must engross much of man’s attention, and cre- 
ate frequent intervals in the great chain of his ideas: 
but woman’s avocations are too insignificant to divert 
her thoughts from a cherished object—in that passion 
all her hopes and wishes centre. It exalts her to hero- 
ism, or plunges her into madness; distempers the fair- 
est scenes of worldly enjoyment, or invests poverty 
with robes of purple. What then must be the bitter 
revulsion, when coldness, contempt, and insult are in 
league to tear i: from her heart! It is not rage nor ha- 
tred, it is distraction—a passion that despises the cold 
form of prudence; a pride that disdains to stoop at the 
slow arraignment of reason or of judgment!” 

The old man paused fora moment. When he resu- 
med, it was in a softer tone, and with a tear of pity 
twinkling in either eye. 

“Ido not,” said he, “I do not question the justice 
of the world’s sentence upon her, and few will doubt 
its policy ; but, behold the distribution of man’s jus- 
tice! Ten years since, the woman, borne down with 
curses, penury and shame, sunk into an alien’s grave. 
But yesterday, the injured husband, relapsed from the 
caresses of society, surrounded by pitying friends, by 
‘honor, love, obedience—all that should accompany 
old age ;’ and to-morrow the virgin marble shall per- 
petuate the glittering lies that society has published 
on his name!” 

He rose, drew his sleeve hastily across his face, and 
retired. I saw with clearer vision. Justice had torn 
the veil from one portrait in his sketch, norr did she 
frown when Mercy, weeping, cast it on the other. 

Weep, maiden, here by Cupid's grave! He fell, 
Some nothing kill’d him—what I cannot tell, 

But is he really dead ?~I swear not that, in sooth ; 
A trife—nothing—oft revives the youth. 





Original. 
TO MY OLD UMBRELLA. 
OLp friend! though time has hurobled thee, 
And bent thy age-worn frame, 
Still thou art faithful unto me— 
Still willing just the same. 
No threatning storm hath changed thee yet, 
Nor driven thy kindness hence ; 
I find thee true—a friend to get 
Without a recompence. 


Year after year I’ve clung to thee, 
"Mid changeful times indeed ; 

Unlike some other friends I see, 
Thou’rt true in time of need. 

And while my lot is here on earth, 
No pleasure shall I know 

Like fund remembrance of thy worth— 
The gratitude I owe. 


But now thy brow is wrinkled o’er, 
Decrepid is thy form ; 

Thy arm is splintered more and more, 
And cannot brave the storm. 

Thy pointed helmet, battered in, 
Droops down before the blast ; 

And thy old armor, worn and thin, 
Looks like the aged past. 


Once thou wert strong and firm like me, 
Thy form was fair and bright ; 
Thy silken dress all tight to thee, 
Was ever my delight. 
But now thy robe is rended o’er, 
All creaking are thy tones ; 
Thy stalwart form is firm no more, 
And troublous are thy bones. 


Still thou would’st yet remain to me 
A firm and constant friend; 

eBut no—I now will shelter thee— 
Thy old age will defend. 

This hall shall be thy resting place, 
Here shalt thou safely dwell; 

And I will love thy parting face— 


Farewell, old fnend, farewell! J.P.E. 


THE MINING CURATE. 
BY JOHN CARNE, ESQ. 

A wipe and a wild parish is that of Calartha. Its 
aspectis strange and unusual; for the mines with which 
it abounds are situated on the brink of precipices, and 
even carried out into the sea. The edifices attached 
to them are seen fixed on isolated rocks, in the midst 
of the wave; while the rich produce drawn from the 
bowels of the deep, is conveyed, with singular inge- 
nuity, over the lofty cliffs that tower behind. If any 
one is satiated wiih Inxurious scenery (and it will 
sometimes satiate;) if he would exchange groves, 
meadows, and fertile fields, for some new aspect of the 
ever-varied and impressive face of nature, let him come 
to this territory. The miner thrives, so does the farmer 
who lives in the few cultivated and romantic valleys; 
the fisherman, also, plies his trade with great success 
off the coast; but the clergyman has scarcely enough 
to keep body and soul together. Notwithstanding the 
numerous population of the parish, he has only forty 
pounds a-year. Now, the man who, at the time of 
our acquaintance with the affairs of Calartha, was the 
appointed religious instructor of its inhabitants, was, 
in every respect, admirably suited to his office. His 


form was spare and fitted for activity; his features 























aquiline; and his large gray eye forever restless. Had 


he doffed the cassock, and assumed the broad-brimmed 
hat, and the coarse woollen jacket and trowsers of the 
miner, and descended every day into the earth, he 
would have found there a better return for. his labor 
than the marble hearts of his parishoners were dispos- 
ed to give him. But then his profession made him a 
gentleman; he had received a good education, and 
had lived, for some time at least, among scholars and 
men of taste,—having been maintained at the Univer- 
sity by one of the foundation societies, who ofien send 
there candidates for holy orders. Poor man! from the 
moment ,he set his foot in Calartha, his daily and 
nightly study seemed to be, how to supply the wants 
of nature in a comfortable and sufficient manner: it 
would be profane to say luxurious—for what had he to 
do with luxury? He was acutely sensible he had no- 
thing to do with it. 

Men’s minds soon grow submissive to their situa- 
tions! and after a vain and ineffectual struggle of a 
few weeks to keep up appearances, to vie in many 
things with his neighbors, to be thought to have a 
decent table, to be seen to wear a decent dress—he 
gave it up in despair, just in time to save himself from 
total ruin. It may be said that a bachelor, in so dis- 
tant a province, where there was no competition to 
enhance the price of a single artiéle, need not be ruin- 
ed, with economy, even on forty pounds a-year: but 
the curate had a mother and sister to maintain; and 
they took a little house on the slope of a hill, and lived 
together in it. How they lived; how they, lodged; 
what they ate and drank—are mysteries that have 
never yet been sufficiently explained. 


Now, the curate was no economist; had the money 
found its way entire into his hands, it would have all 
melted away like the mists on one of the neighboring 
hills: he would often give, and wished always to give, 
to the poor: he loved, but not to excess, a cheerful 
glass, and sometimes would cast his eye on his thread- 
bare coat, with a determined purpose to have a new 
one, All these indulgences would quickly have made 
frightful invasions on the income, if the mother and 
sister had not received the quarterly ten pounds with 
an eager grasp, and watched over its little, gradual! 
ebbings, with a lynx eye and iron hand: the money 
had as well been at the bottom of the shaft in the vale 
below, for any indulgence it brought to him who toiled 
for it. It was in vain that the son sometimes appeal- 
ed to the parent in roving terms, when, returned from 
a hot and dusty walk in the midst of summer, he 
begged hard for a few shillings: ‘‘ James,” said the 
old lady, “ remember the dignity of the cloth. Would 
you lower yourself by drinking, may be, more than you 
can bear? Go and finish the discourse you’ve been 
writing, bit by bit, all the week: ’tis a beautiful piece 
0’ writin, and there’s no doubt the squire will ask you 
to dinner after hearin of it.’ The son looked down at 
the sound of dignity of the cloth: both his elbows 
were struggling through the time-worn vestment; 
yet he rose witha sigh, took down his manuscript, 
drew the table near the window, and was soon plunged 
in the very depths of his subject. 

It might be thought that the imagination would 
freeze, and the power of composition be arrested by 
the hourly pressure of petty sacrifices and denials—the 
Uncertainty, when he rose in the morning, whether 
any sufficient refection would be that day given to the 
outward man: but it did not seem so: at least, his 
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public discourses were oftentimes very good, and even 
eloquent, and had evidently been the work of care and 
time. One reason of this perhaps was, that Sunday 
was his day of triumph; and he felt it to be so. After 
sinking, in temporal things, below his parishioners 
during the whole of the week; after pining for com- 
forts which they enjoyed to the full—he found himself 
on this day elevated above them—was their instructor, 
their pastor, looked on by them as a man of learning 
and of power. He was far better adorned, also, than 
on week days: the gown left by his predecessor was 
in very good condition, and his appearance, on the 
whole, was respectable and impressive. Then, after 
the service, the hand was held out more freely and 
respectfully; the squire stopped in the aisle, and the 
rich farmer without the door, to exchange kind and 
friendly words with him: and an invitation to dinner, 
from some one or another, sometimes followed. There 
was a singular difference in all his demeanor, and tone, 
and bearing, on this day: his look was no longer rest- 
less and depressed, nor his attitude stcoping, nor his 
air soft and cringing; he spoke fast and free, sat at the 
friendly table as a gentleman should, and thought no 
more of his forty pounds a-year. The privations of the 
whole week rendered the now Joaded board an exquisite 
luxury. Perhaps, for his own peace, he had better 
never have sat there; for, on his return at night, he 
was beset with the remarks and desires of his mother 
and sister, who were hardly ever asked out on these 
occasions; and during the ensuing week, the daily and 
frugal meal was often embittered with their repinings 

To entertain a friend in his own house, wasa thing 
that never entered his head; had he dared to make the 
attempt, he might as well have faced two hungry har- 
pies, as met the looks and words of his rigid relatives. 
He was often to be seen of an evening seated in the 
little window-seat, overlooking the road; and there 
he feasted his eyes on the joyous groups that returned 
from the market of the neighboring town, where they 
had eat and drunk, and were now returning, in the ful- 
ness of their hearts, to a comfortable home—to their 
own warm hearth. And then a knot of farmers would 
jog merrily by, talking in loud voices, of the current 
prices, the coming harvests, aud of their own well- 
stored barns and yards. ‘ And why should so great a 
gulf be fixed between the pastor and his flock ?” was a 
question he might well ask himself. Even when twi- 
light had spread its dimness over dwelling and path, 
the form of the curate might still be seen seated there: 
for candle-light was spared, with infinite care and 
skill, within the walls; and not till the middle of 
November, was any fire allowed. So he loved to 
linger over the last gleams of light, rather than turn to 
the void of his cheerless habitation. To defend hime 
self from the increasing cold, he used to put on his 
ancient and rusty great coat, and fold it tightly round 
him. The want of light was supplied from the public 
house of the village, which was directly opposite, and 
only a few yards distant; for, the rooms being as usual 

profusely lighted, a partial glare was received from them 

through the windows of the curate’s apartment. But 
this was more to his annoyance than his comfort. 
Much has been said of the torments of Tantalus; but 
as much, and with equal justice, might be said of the 
sufferings of this thirsty, poor, and much desiring man, 

who sat, from hour to hour, in a partial gloom, in 

which all the senses are more vividly awake, listening 





to the ringing of glasses, and the calls, continually 
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repeated, for more supplies of some refreshing beverage, 
of new and old ale, and even wines. Oft did he retire 
to rest with a spirit tried tothe very core. Alas! it 
needs not a guilty conscience to embitter life; salt tears 
will stream down blameless cheeks. 

Thus passed away two or three years; when one 
morning saw him summoned to a different scene,—to 
attend one of his parishioners, whose dwelling was at 
some distance. The man was dying, and over his bed 
bent a form and face that the eye would hardly look 
for within such walls; his condition in life was only 
that of a peasant, yet the daughter, who was his only 
child, was, in all opinion, the loveliest girl in the parish. 
Often with surprize, had the curate marked her beauty 
from the pulpit; and in his few visits to the cottage, 
he had entered into conversation with her, and found, 
by the words that fell gently from her lips, that she 
had treasured his sermons in her memory and heart— 
the sweetest flattery, perhaps, that woman can pay to 
a youthful minister. He thought little of these things 
at this moment, however, but drew nigh to the side of 
his parishoner, and spoke to him in earnest and heart- 
felt tones: the man raised his hand in token of satis- 
faction, and seemed to devour every word he heard ; 
but his eye, on which the world was now closing, was 
not lifted to heaven, but bent on the gi:l who hung 
over him. She was to be an orphan; and it seemed 
to be more than he could bear: he strove to man his 
spirit and call faith to his aid. Butit might not be: 
the dread reality of the moment would not yield to the 
hope of future protection, which the minister strove to 
inculcate. The parishioner, a man of strong but un- 
tutored mind, listened in seeming calmness for some 
time; but when death drew near, he struggled against 
the stern summons, laid one hand firmly on his 
daughter's form, and when he felt that hand loose its 
hold, he turned his glazing eye on his pastor, and 
said, ‘‘ Man, if there’s a love stronger than death, ’tis 
that for a desolate daughter: watch over mine, if you 
hope for mercy; for she isan orphan.’ The tears of 
the girl did not fall alone; for the feelings of the curate 
were moved to the uttermost. Deaths and funerals 
had, from habit, become to him familiar things; but a 
death like this assailed every avenue of his heart and 
memory. The sun was yet rising, and his red beams 
fell through the cottage window on the face of the 
dead, whose thin hand was still extended toward his 
child, as if he miserably mocked the king of terrors; 
and on the features of that child was utter friendless- 
ness. The minister stood, with folded arms, on the 
other side of the bed: his earnest aspect, and com- 
pressed lips, showed him to be no passionless specta- 
tor: he bent forward, and taking the trembling hand 
of the girl, led her from the apartment. He hastened 
to his home; and thither the scene followed him, the 
dying charge still thrilling in his ear. On the next 
Sunday his eye wandered unconsciously to the people 
who entered: and when the orphan girl came in her 
mourning, the looks of the whole congregation were 
instantly turned on her; for utter desolation ever 
commands interest and pity. A stronger feeling was 
excited in the curate’s mind, as he often sought the 
cottage, and gazed on her beauty, and lovedit. But 
what had he to do with love, when poverty, like an 
armed man, stood in his path, and sternly warned the 
resistless stranger away? Could he, for a moment, 
think of introducing another to share the small pit- 
tance of his household? If he did, the delusive hope 
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of the rocky hill on which his dwelling stood: yet in 
spite of fate, he continued to love, and, in the mean- 
time, exerted all his little influence in the parish to 
improve the condition of the orphan. 

Thus passed away a year, at the end of which a 
change came over his fortunes, a sudden and a great 
change. An old sister of his mother’s died, and left to 
her nephew the property which had been the reward 
of a whole life of griping and saving. They were all 
at their scanty breakfast when a letter, with a black 
seal, was delivered: the son took and opened it; a 
sudden light came to his eyes that had long been a 
stranger there, and a deep flash passed over his cheek ; 
for it was the letter containing the account of the be- 
quest. The strong emotions that seized every one 
were some time in subsiding. There was now a de- 
lightful certainty that poverty would dwell with them 
no more: life had never brought an hour so elevating ; 
they shed tears, and then they laughed loud and long, 
in the fullness of their hearts; for the bequest amount- 
ed to nearly a thousand pounds. As it was all left to 
the son, he had, of course, the entire disposal of every 
farthing; and while the mother and sister naturally 
wished to surround their little household with com- 
forts and enjoyments, and extend their consequence 
among the neighbors, he was occupied with different 
thoughts. The use he made of the money affords an 
instance of the strange waywardness of the human 
heart. He no sooner received the sum, than the in- 
satiable desire of increasing it, like a demon, entered 
his heart. The strong and sudden novelty of the event 
had its share, perhaps, in this: to a man to whom the 
command of a few shillings at a time had been an ob- 
ject of desire, the possession of so much wealth was 
exquisite. 

But there was a deeper cause also, and one of longer 
standing. The extensive parish of which he was the 
curate, offered a beautiful and enticing field of specula- 
tion, in which any sum, vast or minute, might be 
quickly employed. The soil was in many parts cover- 
ed with mines, whose piles of ore, worthless as well 
as valuable, were strewed over the surface. The curate 
had often fallen in company with the miners, who 
formed, indeed, no small part of his parishioners; and 
the shrewdness and intelligence of these men had not 
failed to interest him. Then he had loved to linger, 
during his various walks, on the brink of these tempt- 
ing scenes, to survey the various and valuable pro- 
duce, and to watch the ice-bound vessel that rose every 
moment to the surface and poured its fresh treasures 
from the deep caverns of the earth. It had never en- 
tered his mind, that he could partake in the mighty 
adventure, that he could ever blend his own destiny 
with that of the mine that spread around; but now 
the face of things was altered, and he resolved to ad- 
venture boldiy and skilfully the property that had been 
left him. It was in vain that his parent, and Rachel, 
his sister, implored him to pause, ere he committed 80 
perilous and fearful a deed—for they never could sur- 
vive, they said, the loss of this treasure: the nature of 
the man was changed; and there never was a more 
striking proof of the sudden influence of money on @ 
disposition hitherto untried by it. He returned brief 
and stern answers to the mother before whom his voice 
had formerly been subdued and submissive,—looked 
her fall in the face, and met her glance of authority 
with one of equal command. The unhappy woman 
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sank intoa chair, wrung her hands, and said that a 
curse would come on the money thus awfully risked. 

But there was another and more youthful eye and 
tone, that he dared not thus to meet. In the evening 
he hastened to the cottage where the daughter of the 
peasant still lived: his feelings were delightful as he 
entered; and he grasped her hand fervently, and look- 
ed long and earnestly in her lovely face. His own 
features were full of pride mingled with tenderness: 
for he felt that she was his own; and, to his ardent 
imagination, there seemed something exquisite in res- 
cuing her from desertion, and executing the trust of 
her dying father: for poverty had crushed hitherto the 
spirit of the curate, and shrouded everything that was 
noble and generous init. The girl spoke low and 
passionately, and there was hope in her voice and eye, 
as she wished him joy of his good fortune ; for she had 
begun to love the kind-hearted minister, who had been 
a faithful friend in her distress. By his unceasing ef. 
forts he had procured her the situation of lady’s maid 
in the-towa at about twenty miles’ distance, and she 
was to departin afew days. “Then you would not 
wish me to go now,” she asked, ‘ now thatthe world 
smiles upon you; you would rather, perhaps, that I 
should stay here?” He returned no answer. “Itis 
a place of pride,” she resumed, “and of command; 
and my father’s cottage will be far dearer to me than 
that lady’s house.” He turned to the small window, 
through which the moonlight was shining beautifully, 
and she saw that his face was paleandagitated. Mis- 
taking the cause, the color rushed to her own cheek, 
and she said something about his despising her now he 
was rich: he started at the word, and pressed her to 
his heart, that throbbed with anguish. Hehad known 
enough of the delusions of the human spirit in the va- 
tious scenes of suffering, sorrow, and death, that this 
extensive parish offered, to be aware that his own w 
now miserably led captive. ‘ Mary,” he said, ‘‘ the 
bitterness of parting will be hard to bear: we might 
now be married, I know, and be happy; but—but I 
am not rich, as you say—not rich enough to live in 
comfort: no, my love, I wish to surround you with 
enjoyments, with affluence, that all thoughts of pov- 
erty may be chased from our dwelling, as chaff before 
the wind.” And then he told her of the purpose he 
had formed and matured, of laying out the property in 
a flourishing mine in the neighborhood, where, in the 
course of a year, there was a certain prospect of its be- 
ing doubled. 

As he spoke on the tempting theme, his eye flashed, 
his voice rose, and his gestures were impassioned. 
The girl gazed in surprize and sorrow, and thought of 
the gentle tone, the happy smile, the look full of hope 
and affection, with which he had been wont to enter 
her dwelling. It was clear that she must part from her 
home, and its wild and loved scenes, from which she 
had never wandered before; for till his golden expecta- 
tions were accomplished, as he admitted, the day of 
their union could not come, and he would be, in fact, 
as poor and dependent as ever. Her tears fell fast at 
the thought, and a warning conviction seemed to rush 
over her mind. She knelt before him, and, clasping 
his hand in her own, blessed him for all the care and 
tenderness with which he had watched over her or- 
phan state, and besought him not tocast away the only 
prospect that might ever be of their union—not to love 
gold better than her Jove; and then she pointed to the 
chamber in which her father died. The curate’s 


spirit was severely tried: the look, the action, the sor- 
row of the kneeling girl, were almost irresistible, and 
he felt them to be so: the struggle was violent: but 
pride, a new sensation, at last came to his aid. ‘*‘ Why 
will you not,” he said, ‘be guided by my advice? 
Have I not in everything sought your welfare? and 
you blame me because I seek to make our home a more 
wealthy one! Bear this absence of a few months with 
patience, and then I will come and bring you to our 
home.” 

She rose, and spoke not another word of complaint 
or sorrow ; and soon after he parted from her kindly as 
ever, and sought his own dwelling on the hill. On the 
following day she left her home, and went to the dis- 
tant town. 

And now the curate knew no rest night or day. He 
was not long in deciding in what adventure to place 
his money; and yet the moments of surprize, ere he 
came to that decision, were beautiful. He traversed 
the whole neighborhood every day with rapid and ea- 
ger steps, canvassed with his own eyes the bearings 
and value of every enterprize. But how different were 
his air and tone! No longer bending and dependent, 
but firm, elevated, and clear. And many attentions 
and civilities were paid him; for, as the precise 
amount of the bequest was not known, people began 
to imagine it much greater than it was. 


At last he fixed upon a very flourishing, or rather 
promising, copper mine, that had not been discovered 
more than twelve months; and here he embarked the 
whole of his property. The moment he had done this, 
a devouring thirst and gnawing anxiety seized on his 
soul: the traveler, dying in the desert, does not long 
more intensely for the cooling water, than the curate 
did for the gains ihat were so soon to flow from his ad- 
venture, Religion; the sermons and prayers of the 
Sabbath; the visiting of the sick; the comforting of 
the dying :—all these were light as the autumn leaf, 
compared to the beloved, the glowing, the golden 
speculation. He was thin before, but now he wasted 
toa shadow. Murmurings began to rise in the parish 
at his neglect and insensibility ; several people, who 
lived at the distance of many miles, in their last mo- 
ments had longed for the sacrament, and seemed to 
linger on life’s fading shore, unwilling to leaveit with- 
out tat consolation: yet it never came. But the 
misery or happiness of others was now become quite 
indifferent to him: he rose with the earliest light, quit- 
ted the house before either of its inmates was stirring, 
and repaired, over the moor, to the scene of the distant 
mine. The living object of his attachment he visited 
once or twice in the distant town, and told her, with 
a sparkling eye, of his ardent hopes; but no lover ever 
hung with more fondness over the untimely grave of 
his mistress, than the curate did, morn and eve over 
the black heaps that rose at his feet, in which he felt 
his own fate involved. He sat beside them, took the 
moist stonesin his hand; minutely, darkly, distinctly, 
traced were the veins of the rich mineral; and then 
he retraced the path to his dwelling, and sat down si- 
lent and abstracted. The puny income, that had so 
long been his sole resource, he now thought of with 
perfect contempt. ‘Ten pounds a quarter!—he had 
not the slightest intention of retaining his cure beyond 
the time when the returns of the mine began to pour 
in.” And these returns really seemed, fora short time, 
about to realize his most sanguine anticipations: a 





small vein of valuable copper was cutinto; the shares 
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rose greatly in price; and his own, for which he had 
given nearly a thousand pounds, might now be sold for 
fifteen hundred. A few months before the receipt of 
this sum would have been felt to be the greatest bless- 
ing that ever fell to man; but now the prospect of the 
future was so glorious, that he received the tempting 
offer with no small scorn, observing, ‘‘ that he should 
be a fool to part with what would soon gain him many | 
thousands.” Could a man whose every thought and | 
imagination were thus deliciously occupied, attend 
earnestly to the poor, cold, ragged realities that called 
every moment for his exertions? Itis a painful and | 
a bitter thing, however, when our enjoyments depend | 
wholly on the uncertain chances of each coming day 
and hour: the reports from the mine beneath were not | 
always favorable; there were some moments when the 
vein of copper began to be less productive, at others a | 
total extinction was threatened. The curate gazed on | 
the countenances of the miners, just ascended from the 
scene of toil, with alynx and scrutinizing eye, that 
said, ere the tone could utter, ‘‘ Oh say that my hopes 
still live!’ But death came at last; and the curate 
felt the barbed arrow in his soul. Not the extinction 
of being—that, perhaps had been mercy; but the with- 
ering for ever of every happy and every golden hope. 
After afew weeks of thrilling suspense and joy, the 
vein of ore failed utterly: other parts of the ground 
were explored, and excavations made in every direc- 
tion, but all in vain; and, in a few months, the whole 
speculation fell through. The legacy was entirely 
gone, and not the slightest addition had been made to 
the real comforts and enjoyments of the possessors. 
The miserable man now allowed the truth of this, and 
the words of his mother fell awfully on his ear: they 
were fierce, unsparing, and ceaseless; and he listened 
to them in silence, but notin calmness. There was 
a voice that would have brought comfort, that he loved 
to hear: but it was afar, and he had long been a stran- 
ger to its sweet tones; for, during the feverof specula- 
tion, he had neglected the orphan girl, and had lately 
heard that she had gone to a more distant residence. 
Nearly twelve morths passed away: the curate’s 
mind, that had born calmly the long pressure of real 
poverty, could not support the fearful blow that cut off 
his expectations: a deep despondency grew on his 
spirits daily, and the care of his parish seemed to be a 
heavy burden, It was strange, but his thoughts 
still hovered around the scene of his ruin. One even- 
ing he had wandered thither, and was seated on one of 
the scattered heaps that attested with what avidity 
riches had been sought: it was an evening in autumn 
and the rays of the sun, setting in the sea, that was 
in view, were thrown on the waste spot. The stones, 
containing a portion of the rich mineral, gleamed with 
a golden hue, as the fading beams rested on them, as 
if in mockery of the hopes of the wretched man who 
sat there. But he needed no illusions of fancy to swell 
the sum of real anguish: thought after thought cours- 
ed wildly through his brain, and in them were despair, 
remorse, and blasted love! Raising his eyes from the 
barren soil, he saw a female advancing slowly over the 
moor, as if her steps were turned to the neighboring 
village. The path led through the ruined mine; and, 
as the stranger drew near to the desparing curate, she 
paused, and the eyes of each were fastened intensely 
on the other. It was Mary, the object of his affection, 
of whom he had often thought with self-reproach, and 











a longing desire to see her again. And now she stood 








before him. He who has bent beneath misery and de- 
sertion, can tell how welcome are the returning glance 
and form of those who love us. The curate clasped 
his hands fervently, and a deep flash came to his wast- 
ed features, ‘‘ Mary,” he said, ‘“‘you are come to 
comfort me: I thought you would not forget or for- 
saxe me.” The girl stood silent for a few moments ; 
but it was not the silence of a full heart. She was 
deeply changed: the look of simplicity and candor 
had given place to one of haughtiness: the spirit, too, 
it was evident, had been affected by the scenes of dissi- 
pation and splendor in which she had_ resided. 
‘*James,” she said, ‘‘I am come, but not to be your 
wife—that hour is past; and as to forsaking, you nev- 
er came to see me for many months, till I thought you 
hed forgot me.” He spoke in sincere and glowing 
words of his bright and prolonged hopes, and how they 
had wholly occupied his mind ; and of former moments 
of her destitution, and his fidelity. Still she listened 
coldly : he knelt before her, and gazed on her beauty, 
in agony at the conviction that it never could be his; 
and then he told of the hour of her father’s death, and 
how, in that last moment, she had been given to his 
care, She turned pale and seemed to be struggling with 
remembrances. ‘' Mr. Collins,” she said at last, ‘‘it 
is of no use to talk of this now; I cannot feel as I did 
then: remember the time when I kneeled before you, 
and prayed with tears that I might not leave my home, 
and that you would prefer my love to the love of gold, 
You would not, and now it is gone from you: not be- 
cause of the ruin you have met with; but in theplaces 
where I have dwelt, other feelings, and prouder ones, 
have been nurtured. Farewell, my kind and generous 
protector, may every blessing attend you! but—but I 
never can be your wife.” She turned from the spot 
with a quickened step: he gazed after her retreating 
figure as Jong as it remained in sight, and then he turn- 
@ to the solitude of his own heart. “Is that my 
Mary ?” he said, with a miserable smile, “ the dear de- 
voted girl that I watched over when her father died ? 
Surely she was to be my wife, my beautiful wife! and 
was to comfort mein my misery.’”’ He would have 
sat down once more on the glittering pile beside him; 
but a sudden thought crossed his brain, and he started 
from the spot as if a serpent had stung him : he clench- 
ed his hand fiercely, and gnashed his teeth :—‘ There, 
there,” he said, wildly, “‘ was my ruin; my love, my 
fortune, all my joy on earth, and hope in heaven, were 
sold for these accursed heaps. I sold my bride, with 
all her tenderness and beauty, for these detested stones, 
—ha! ha!—that now mock me like so many fiends.” 

The night had set in darkly ere he went to his 
wretched home, his spirit was utterly crushed, and his 
frame soon sunk also. Before long, he was unable, as 
well as unfit, to attend to his ministerial duties; and 
his numerous flock saw with pity, that their pastor’s 
career, it was probable, would soon draw to a close. 
Six months had not passed, when the girl he loved, 
and whose attachment was the last silver cord to which 
he had clung, was married to a young farmer in the 
neighborhood. Even had she been faithful, what pros- 
pect remained to the curate of supporting a wife on the 
miserable pittance to which the loss of his bequest re- 
duced him? But his feelings were embittered by the 
knowledge that she had brought a small portion to her 
husband, which was bequeathed to her by the will of 
the lady whom she had served. Another curate also 
was found to supply the wide parish of Calartha; but 
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the people, in kindness, continued to allow their form- 
er minister his poor salary, from the conviction, per- 
haps, that he would soon cease to be a burden to them. 
He still loved, when his failing strength permitted, to 
walk out into the wild paths that had so long been fa- 
miliar; and his feet, it was observed, though they 
sometimes fainted by the way, seemed to wander me- 
chanically to the scene of his dazzling hopes and of his 
ruin; and there he would stay for hours, grasping at 
times with a trembling hand, some stray stones, rich- 
ly veined with the mineral, while his hollow eye and 
attenuated form showed that poverty and wealth would 
soon be alike indifferent to him. One day he had been 
absent from his home much longer than usual, and his 
mother and sister went forth to trace his steps to the 
well-known scene, and found him reclined peacefully 
there; but the flitting remains of strength had been 
exhausted beneath the heat of the day. They called 
on his name, and bade him come to his home: but he 
heard them no more, for life was extinct, and it seem- 
ed, from the expression of his features, that he had 
welcomed death. 
HIGHLAND VENGEANCE. 

To elucidate the peculiar manners, customs, &c. of 
the Scottish nation, has become the favorite occupa- 
tion of the literary world; more attention has been 
paid to their iocal antiquities and wild scenery than to 
any other part of the British empire. One cause of 
this is, the inhabitants preserve with scrupulous exact- 
ness their ancient legends; another is the romantic 
scenery. Scotland possesses these advantages as 
greatly or more than any other nation; cherishing the 
remembrance of their ancient lords and heroes, the 
tales of the father are committed to the son, and so 
from one generation to the other. The following tale 
is an authentic one, and the denouement as it actually 
occurred, 

In the island of Mull, in Scotland, is a remarkable 
mountain or rock with basaltic pillars two hundred 
feet in height, called by the inhabitants, ‘ Benin-Go- 
rod.” It was discovered, at least to English antiqua- 
ries, in 1789, by Mr. Rashe, and is far superior to Staffa, 
the Giant’s Causeway, or any other natural phenomena. 
Its name is accounted for by the following tragical 
story. 

A powerful chieftain, lord of the Isle of Mull, lived 


in a style of the most feudal magnificence. He was | 


proud, sordid, avaricious, cruel, and ferocious; and to 
increase his wealth resorted to the oppression of his 
tenantry and vassals, depriving them of their estates 
on every vain pretext. To accomplish his schemes 
he was capable of the greatest villany. Contiguous to 
his possessions were those of a man named Gorod, 
which were of great extent and fertility. To wrest 
these demesnes from their rightful owner, had always 
been his favorite purpose, but he had now long ceased 
from such attempts. Their possessor was fifty years 
of age, unmarried; and failing of issue the estate re- 
verted to Macvilar the chieftain. 

Gorod was inspecting some of the neighboring is 
lands, when he accidentally saw a lady of great beanty 
and accomplishments. Captivated by her beauty and 
her wit, he made proposals of marriage to her, which 
were readily accepted, as he was of much superior 
rank to the lady. They were united, and returned to 
the Isle of Mull, where the marriage created much sur- 
Prize, and. evidently disappointed Macvilar, as Gorod 


seemed likely to have heirs, and thus to thwart the 
ambitious designs of the avaricious chieftain. In- 
censed by disappointment, and incited by lust, he re- 
solved on destroying the happiness of his vassal by 
the destruction of his wife; which, after much assidu- 
ity, he with difficuly accomplished, bearing her in tri- 
umph to his castle, leaving the unhappy husband to 
mourn over one of the most afflicting circumstances 
to which mankind are liable. 

Gorod determined upon a deep and bloody retribu- 
tion; but he had the art to conceal his desire of re- 
venge, and while he concerted the means, his heart 
felt a sullen satisfaction in the hope of retaliating ten- 
fold upon the laird. A large hunting party was as- 
| sembled ; and among the company invited, including 
| the chief people of the island, were Macvilar and his 
| only son, and the injured Gorod and his faithless bride. 
In the course of the day’s sport, Gorod contrived to 
ilead the whole company to the summit of a lofty 
| mountain ; and advancing to the brow of a stupendous 
precipice, he seized the son of Macvilar—and clench- 





‘ing him in his arms, with a furious tone of voice he 


loudly exclaimed—“ This instant I'll plunge myself 
| and this boy down the cliff unless that infamous woman 
| is put to death by the hand of her seducer!” Macvilar, 
struck with horror, hesitated, but the desire of rescu- 
ng the only support of his house at length determined 
him ; and the lady offering her bare breast, he plunged 
his sword into her body, and in a short time her soul 
winged its flight. Gorod then cried out, “Iam re- 
venged, but that villain must suffer!” and clasping 
the unhappy youth still closer in his arms, he sprang 
from the precipice, and both bodies striking against 
the projecting parts of the rock were instantly dashed 
to pieces. Macvilar retired over- whelmed with misery 
and grief cursing his own avarice and lust; and the 
other spectators returned to their homes horror-struck 
at the dreadful scene they had been witnesses to. 

The place has ever since been called ‘“ Benin- Gorod” 
—**The Hill of Blood.” The yawning abyss, the mur- 
muring rivulet below, the overhanging crags, and the 
steep rock at the sides, with the contemplation of what 
once happened there, create in the mind indescribable 
sensations of horror and melancholy. Seated on the 
top of the rock, the spectator almost fancies the very 
characters are presented to his mind: the proud chief, 
the adulterous lady, the revengeful vassal, and the poor 
youth trembling at the approach of death which pre- 
sents itself to his eyes; all combine to render this 
scene terrifically grand and interestingly dreadful: but 
the spectator is soon glad to retire, 

“ Lest the brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong.” 
FREDERICK AND ADELAIDE. 

The history of Frederick and Adelaide affords ample 
illustration of the foregoing reflections. The former 
was the son of a highly respectable gentleman of S. 
Carolina, the latter the only daughter of a widow lady, 
whose farm adjoined that of Frederick’s father. Eaily 
in youth Frederick gave evidence of great energy of 
character and loftiness of spirit that presaged for him 
distinction in after life. 

His person, which in shape and development of mus- 
cle, resembled the infant Hercules, seemed animated 
by the fire, dignity and grace of the young Apollo, In 
walking, his head was borne proudly up, as he march- 





ed along with the air of a conqueror; and in repose, as 
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termination of countenance—the proud curl of the lip, | snakes.” 
that bespoke one “borntocommand.” Free, fearless| ‘Pooh, nonsense! Adelaide, you are always so easi- 
independent, he was at all times ready to converse | Jy frightened. Why, ain’t I with you? What need 
with his elders without bashfulness—to encounter dan- you fear!” said the youth, with a noble curl of the lip, 
gers without apprehension, and to pursue hisown way | that would have added dignity to the “quid time” of 
without regard to the opinions or prejudices of those | Cesar; and continued, “I'll go on before, and tread 
around him. And not to withhold from him his due | the grass down, and then you will follow. Come, 
meed of praise, such was his good fortune, and his in- | now, Adelaide! do come now, and wreathe your head 
stinetive perception of the right, that in conversation | with wild flowers, as you used to do; and if a snake 
he never exhibited anything like impudence; in en- | puts his head up, look at my hickory angle; I will cut 
countering danger he escaped injury, and in following it off like the top of a scallion.” 
his own convictions of propriety, he seldom transgress- | Seeing her irresolute, the youth wound his little arm 
ed the commands of his parents. ' around her waist, and pressing his lips on her brown 
Adelaide was in many respects the reverse of the pic- | ringlets, led her along, while she, in the condescension 


ture I have drawn. She exhibited in infancy that ex- | 
cessive timidity and tenderness of disposition that dis- | 
qualified her for undergoing the cares and disappoint- | 
ments of the world. Such was the morbid state of her 
feeling in infancy, that even the moth, singed by the 
blaze of the candle, drew forth her tears of commisera- 
tion. 
Her person was slight and beautiful but like the frail | 
flower of the garden, seemed to pass away with its | 
delicate beauty in untimely decay. When she walked, | 
her step was light and timid; and in conversation, the 


of her nature, endeavored to forget her fears, and gave 
up her own inclination, lest she might deprive him of 
his anticipated pleasure of fishing. They proceeded 
together until they came to a place where the grass 
was tall; then Adelaide refused to proceed further un- 
less he fulfilled his promise and went before and beat 
down the grass. This accomplished, she followed on 
until they came to the water, and then both betook 
themselves to their different occupations, he hooking 
of fish, and she wreathing of flowers. 

Meeting with but little success in fishing, Frederick 


tremor of the voice the shadowy suffusion of the down- | gave way to the impatience of his nature, and throw- 
cast eye marked the gentleness, the weakness, of her |ing down his angle, climbed up a tall oak, with the 


nature. Her father’s death, too, had tinged with an air 
of melancholy, features naturally serious and thought- 
ful, and diffused over them a mild and pensive langor. 
Yet Adelaide was not deficient in affection. Itis true 
it was not the ardent feeling common to those of san- 
guine temperament, but her heart softened by the dews 
of sorrow—overflowed with all the chastened sensibili- 
ties of nature to her mother, who had participated in 
the same bereavement ; and her conduct to others was 
characterized by kindness and solicitude for their wel- 
fare. 

Such were the characters of the children whom I 
have introduced to the reader; the one bold, fiery and 
impatient; the other timid, gentle, meek, and conde- 
scending; yet, from these contrarieties arose a union 


rapidity of a squirrel, to obtain a bird’s nest, which he 
jhad discovered near the top. When he had nearly 
| reached the nest he stopped to recover himself in a fork 
‘of the tree, and was looking down on Adelaide, who 
| appeared to have lost some of her timidity, and had 
gone into the tall grass for the purpose of getting some 
| beautiful lilies, Presently she uttered a loud shriek, 
| and commenced running with precipitation; but her 
| foot became entangled in the gass, and exhausted with 
fear, she fell agaiust a crooked beach that supported her. 
Considering it the effect of ungrounded dread, he had 

| made no effort to go down until he perceived the grass 
| moving, and heard the rattle of the deadly snake. Sli- 
| ding, or rather dropping down the tree, he caught up 
his hickory angling rod, and jerking the upper por.ions 


of feeling—an irresistible attraction drawing them to- | from the socket of the lower part as he ran, hastened 
gether like the positive and negative electricities, and +4 the relief of the affrighted girl. She had fainted 
the spark of love resulting from the simultaneous rush. | gm fear, and was lying across the trunk of the tree 


I will not state to those curious in love-making, upon 


what principles this took place, but leaving every one 
to solve the difficulty in whatever manner may be most 
agreeable, I merely state the fact, that the youth and 


the maiden early discovgred a predilection for each oth- 
er, and were never happy except when in each other’s 
company. At home, abroad, in school or at play, 
Frederick was uneasy unless Adelaide was near him; 
and she, gentle, confiding creature, could only sigh in 
his absence, and wish that it had been her good fortune 
to have had a brother like Frederick, and they would 
never be separated. 


| apparently dead. 
| Ashe came near, the envenomed animal drew back 
its head convulsively and buried it again in the folds 
of the maiden’s dress. The teeth did not pierce 
through to the skin, but being caught in the threads of 
the garment, were extricated with difficulty. Releas- 
ing them, however, the enraged reptile drew itself back, 
| and fixing its burning eyes upon the girl’s neck, dart- 
ed forward with increased impetuosity,: but Frederick 
| had come up, and striking his angle close to the neck 
| of his beloved playmate, swept the head of the snake 
| some yards from its body. The well-known rattle 





I think, I set out with the view of showing that the | again arrested his attention, and the mate of the slain 
character early developesitself. Ithas been said ‘one | serpent prepared to attack him, when advancing to 
fact is worth a ship-load of arguments.” Well, listen, | meet it as it sprang forward, a blow of the angling rod 
and I will give you one. | laid it beside the other, severed—lifeless. 

Come, Adelaide,” said Frederick one morning,; The danger was not yet over; running to Adelaide, 
‘let us go down to the creek, and while you are gath- | he caught her up in his arms, sprinkled her face with 
ering those beautiful wild flowers, I will catch some | water from the creek, and had the satisfaction of see- 
trout, and we will have a fine fry for supper.” |ing her open her eyes with that timid yet sweet ex- 


“Yes, Frederick,” returned the orphan, “ the flow- | pression of gratitude and affection, that more than 
ers are beautiful, and I should like to go very much, | amply repaid all the denger he had braved. 
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‘* But where are the flowers, Adelaide,” said Fred- 
erick, as they are8e to depart, “did you leave them to 
the snakes ?” 

“Yes, but you will not think of getting them again. 
No, Frederick! not for worlds,” replied the girl, who 
had not yet recovered from her paroxysm of fear. 

“Having conquered the enemy,” replied the intre- 
pid youth, “ we will not leave them masters of the field. 
I must certainly have the nosegays,” and marching 
into the grass, he gathered up the flowers as they 
jay strewed by his companion in her precipitate flight. 
Adelaide, after this, named him her little hero—a title 
which he richly merited, and which designated him for 
years. Time passed on; the character of our youth 
was developed—was appreciated—was rewarded. He 
obtained a midshipman’s warrant—entered the service 
of his country, and was distinguished for the tact, tal- 
- and promptitude with which he discharged his du- 

ies. ; 

The brilliant action of the Constitution and Guerricre 
spread joy from one end of the Union to the other, and 
the different cities appeared to vie with each other in 
their expressions of gratitude and exultation to Com. 
modore Hull and his gallant officers, on their way to 
the seat of government. 

This achievement, amid the dark clouds of defeat 
and disaster, was hailed by the American people as the 
morning star of victory, and diffused confidence 
through every breast. The citizens of Washington 
were not the least anxious to makea public expression 
of the high sense of the obligations which they owed 
to the gallant defenders of the country—such an ex- 
pression was made by congratulations—by addresses— 
by donations—and by a magnificent public ball to the 
victors—given by the citizens. What pen can describe 
the gorgeous appearance of the room, lit up with a 
thousand lamps—decorated with vases of flowers— 
wreaths and evergreens in festoons—the American 
Eagle with the crouching Lion beneath—the Star- 
spangled Banner, and the colors of the captured Guer- 
riere! What American heart did not beat high with 
pride, as he hurried along the blazing streets of the il- 
juminated city, to the hall where he was to join hands 
with those sturdy heroes whose breasts had been the 
bulwark of the country? President Madison, the 
heads of departments, Commodore Hull, and many of 
his officers and all the beauty and fashion of the place 
were in attendance, and never did any assemblage wear 
amore happy aspect. Love and gratitude filled the 
breast—every pulse beat high—every eye brightened 
with the ennobling holiness of patriotism ; the music 
—the dance—the promenade—all seemed the delicious 
delerium of a trance. 

One person did not participate in the intoxicating 
buoyancy of the evening, though her heart was full of 
deep and quiet joy, and a tear of gratitude occasionally 
glistened in her full, lustrous eye. She sat as if ina 
reverie, with her rich tresses braided with white roses, 
intermingled—her thoughts occasionally abstracted 
from the surrounding objects, to him who had first 
taught her to decorate her hair with that simple orna- 
ment. 

It was Adelaide. Proud of her country’s honor, her 
gentle nature participated in the present rejoicing, yet 
her joy was moderated by the reflection, that one dear 
E her as life itself was hourly exposed to the horrors of 

ar. 

“Why so pensive, Adelaide?” said a young lady, 





seating herself beside her, ‘ Thinking of the ‘ Little 
Hero’ I suppose. Well, take comfort, you'll perhaps 
see him come home covered with glory, like the gal- 
lant Commodore Hull and his companions. Whata 
meeting then. Come Adelaide, cheer up. Say, is not 
that young officer beautiful ?” 

The remarks of the young lady were interrupted by 
the circumstance of the Secretary of the Navy start- 
ing up suddenly from his seat beside the President and 
hurrying out of the room. He returned presen#iy, ac- 
companied by a young officer of commanding appear- 
ance, and advanced to the President’s chair. The 
Secretary whispered to the President, and appeared to 
shake with a slight tremor. The President command- 
ed silence. Instantly the music ceased—the company 
looked on with astonishment, when the Secretary of 
the Navy unrolled the trophy of another Naval victory 
—the colors of the Macedonia. The achievement was 
recounted—the assembled multitude were electrified 
with joy and surprize, and the loud acclamations of the 
people rang through the apartment—united as the 
voice of one man. 

The President, on the spot, as soon as the cheering 
ceased, advanced the young officer to the rank of lieu- 
tent; the gentlemen gathered around him—some shook 
him by the hand—others took him in their arms, and 
the ladies crowding in a circle of admiration around, 
wreathed his brows with laurels, and showered pre- 
sents of flowers upon him. One alone was long in ad- 
vancing to meet him; her timid modesty prevented 
her from hastening to him when every one was stri- 
ving to be the foremost in paying the tribute of respect 
to the young officer; but when Adelaide’s trembling 
hand placed in his the white roses which she had taken 
from her hair, and while the tears glistened in her eye, 
breathed but the name of Frederick—that little offering 
—that one word was to him worth all the flowers—all 
the compliments and congratulations of the evening. 

In that memorable engagement, as the young mid- 
shipman had occupied the foremost place of danger, 
the gallant Decatur had given to him the foremost 
place of glory, and had selected him from the crew as 
the fittest representative of his own courage and gal- 
lantry, to bear the news of the victory. 

The retrospect of the past, the dreams of the future, 
between the two lovers, I will leave to my readers; 
but, alas! alas! for the sad reality—to the rending of 
the heart of innocence and to the unspeakable loss of 
the country, about two years afterwards, the above of- 
ficer fell in the encounter between the United States 
frigate President and the Endymion, and the young 
and beautiful Adelaide, like a flower with a worm at 
its root, fell by an untimely decay. The death of the 
lieutenant, like his life, was that of a hero; his sun 
went down atnoon, but in noon-day splendor; and the 
frail tender girl whose life was characterized by so 
much softness—so much sweetness of disposition, fa- 
ded away from earth like a summer cloud, lost in the 
light of heaven. Should the reader wish to know the 
real name of Frederick, let him turn to the account of 
the rencontre of the President and he will find it re- 
corded—one of the three lieutenants that fell in that ac- 
tion. N.C. B. 

WOMAN'S STRATAGEM. 
BY ANN M. TODD. 

'Twas night. The landscape reposed in tranquil 
beauty, and the silvery rays of the moon revealed each 
nook, and mossy dell, while fancy might summon 
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er’s fragrant cell, to sport beneath the moonlight on 
the greensward; or in sportive play, bathe in the dew- 
drops that seemed distilling from leafand flower. The 
scenery in the back-ground added the sublime to the 
beautiful, in the picture. 

The Connecticut river, ata distance, resembled a 
sea of sparking diamonds, reflecting on its broad bo- 
som the countless eyes of night, that from the com- 
mencement of time have watched over the sleeping 
earth. Far across might be seen the dim shores of 
Long Island, where lay encamped a foreign foe. Ina 
tent, which seems the principal, a light is burning; 
round a table are seated men in earnest conversation, 
whose uniform bespeaks them British soldiers. The 
death of the gallant Major Andre, and the treachery of 
the traitor Arnold, form the topic of their discourse. 
At length it was proposed, if carried through with suc- 
cess, to obtain the person of the gallant Gen. Sullivan, 
in command of the Connecticut side, and hold him 
prisoner in retaliation for the death of Andre. It was 
a hazardous project, but four bold men pledged them- 
selves to undertake it. John Hartwell, a brave young 
officer, was selected as their leader. 

Soon as arranged, they proceeded to a boat, and 
made the best progress they could across the river; 
on gaining the shore, they made for a small clump of 
underwood, where they lay concealed until they noted 
what direction it was best to take. Here, too, may be 
seen the tents where repose the brave men who have 
sworn to protect their homes and country, or die in its 
defence against the invaders, who seek to control their 
free rights. Near may be seen a spacious farmhouse, 
the abode of Gen. Sullivan—the brave soldier and faith- 
ful friend—who now slept unconscious of danger. 

Through some neglect, the sentinels on duty had 
wandered from their posts, never dreaming it possible 
that any one would risk a landing, or could pass the 
tents unobserved. By a circuitous route, they gained 
the house, and the faithful watch-dog gave the alarm ; 
a blow soon silenced him; and ascending the piazza, 
Capt. Hartwell opened the casement, and followed by 
his men, stepped lightly into the sitting-room of the 
family. They now struck a light, and with caution 
proceeded on their search—they passed through seve- 
ral apartments, while, strange to relate, the inmates 
slept on, unconscious of the deed of darkness. They 
at length reached the General’s room—two of the men 
remained outside, while Capt. Hartwell, with another 
officer, entered and stood in silence, musing on the 
scene before them. A night-lamp burnt in the room, 
dimly revealing the faces of the sleepers—whose un- 
protected situation could not but awake a feeling of 
pity even in their callous hearts. 

“Jack,” whispered his companion, “by heaven, I 
wish this part of the business had been entrusted to 
some one else—I could meet this man face to face, life 
for life, in the field of battle—but this savors too much 
of cowardice!” ‘Hold your craven tongue, Low,” 
answered Captain Hartwell; “perform your part of 
the duty, or let some one else take your place—you for- 
get the scrape we are in at the leastalarm. We might 
happen to salute the rising sun from some of the tall- 
est trees on the General’s farm—an idea far from pleas- 
ing. For my part, I could wish myself back on Long- 
Island—but our General expects every man to do his 
duty—let yours be to prevent that female from scream- 
ing, while [ secure her husband. 
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The ear of woman is quick, and from the time of 
their entering the room, not a word had escaped Mrs. 
Sullivan. The curtains partly shaded where she lay, 
and breathing a prayer to heaven for protection, she 
silently stepped from the bed, scarce knowing how to 
proceed. 

Her woman’s tact led her to appeal to their sympa- 
thies, if sympathies they had—if she died, she but risk- 
ed her life for one dearer than herself, whose existence 
to his country was invaluable—and perhaps by this 
means enable him to escape. In an instant she was 
before them, her infant at her feet, her pale beseeching 
face imploring what speech refused to utter. 

The officers started—the sight was unexpected— the 
least hesitation and all would be lost. 

Captain Hartwell threw aside his heavy watch cloak, 
and said— 

“* Madam, let this uniform be the warrant for our 
honor--our object is to take your husband alive, if 
possible—that depends, however, on your silence.” 

At that moment the General awoke, and finding his 
wife in the hands of men whose calling he knew not, his 
good sword was soon in his hand, but a strong arm 
wrested it from him; handcuffs were placed on his 
wrists, and he stood their prisoner. 

He inquired by what right they had entered his 
house! ‘Our object, sir,’ replied the officer, ‘is to 
convey you to Long Island—the least expression of 
alarm from you, that moment you breathe your last— 
if peaceable no violence will be offered.” Mrs. Sulli- 
van threw herself before them, and entreaties for mer- 
cy gushed from her agonized heart. ‘‘ Oh, spare him 
—take what money is here, but leave me my husband, 
the father of my children. Think, if you have wives 
or families, what their sense of bereavement would be 
to see some murderous hand tear you from their arms, 
and they left in horrid uncertainty as to your fate. 
Take all we have but leave him.”’. A sneer of scorn 
curled the officer’s lips, as he coolly replied, 

‘* Madam, we are neither robbers, nor assassins—the 
compliment on our partis undeserved. We are Brit- 
ish officers.” 

‘Then, sir,” exclaimed Mrs. S. starting to her feet 
her eyes flashing, her proud form trembling as her own 
wrongs were forgot in those of her country—“ Shame 
on the cause that sanctions such a deed as this—in the 
silence of night, to enter a peaceful dwelling and take 
an unoffending man from the arms of his wife and 
family! ‘Truly such an act as this may well need the 
covering of darkness! You may call yourselves ser- 
vants of Britain; that is your fit appellation. Take 
him! another victim is required for my country. But 
the vengeance of Heaven is abroad, and, ere long, the 
men who war for the price of blood, will find the arm 
who fights for his fireside, nerved by a stranger con- 
sciousness of right.” 

“Madam,” interrupted the officer, awed by the stern 
majesty of her manner, “I came not here to inter- 
change words with a woman, or I might speak about 
warring against our lawful king ; but you know, Tom,” 
turning to his companion, “I never was good at 
preaching.” 

“Not to a woman, certainly,” said Tom, laughing, 
‘or rather, you could never bring one to your way of 
thinking. 

A slight noise warned them of the impropriety of 
their long remaining. The general, having completed 
dressing, took an affectionate farewell of his wife, a8- 
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suring her he would soon be enabled to return. They 
jeft the house, but to gain the shore was a matter of 
difficulty. The general was rendered incapable of ma- 
king the slightest noise if he had wished to, and they 
had tied Mrs. Sullivan and bound her mouth to pre- 
vent her giving any alarm. But the tents were not 
so easily passed. The morning was approaching and 
their only plan was to make a straight line to the shore. 
In a moment, they gained the shadow of a tent, when 
a man suddenly stept before them and demanded their 
business. 

No time could be lost; the two officers proceeded 
on to the boat with the general, while the remainder 
overpowered the sentinel, and gained their compan- 
ions as the dawn was faintly perceptible in the East. 
By the time an alarm was given, they were far beyond 
the reach of pursuit. 

The prisoner was borne in triumph to their com- 
mander, who intended waiting superior orders as to 
the disposal of him. 

In the meanwhile, Mrs. Sullivan was not idle. A 
council was called, and every plan was proposed that 
could tend to liberate her husband. 

She suggested that they should cross the river in 
the same manner as the British had done, and scize 
the person of one of their influential men, and hold 
him as a hostage until terms could be agreed upon for 
the exchange of prisoners 

The nephew of the general, a young officer of merit, 
and several others, volunteered their services. The 
following night was arranged for the purpose. 

The difficulty when the time arrived, was to pro- 
cure some mode of getting over. A whale-boat was 
at length found, into which the adventurers got, dis- 
guised as fishermen. They soon arrived at Long Is- 
and, and proceeded to the residence of Judge Jones. 

With some difficulty, they secured that worthy func- 
tionary ; and notwithstanding his assurance as to being 
a good patriot, which they assured him they did not 
in the least question, conveyed the good man to the 
boat, in spite of his wish to finish his sleep out, and 
embarked, pleased with their success. On reaching 
the house of Mrs. Sullivan, they introduced their pris- 
oner. Mrs. Sullivan courteously apologized for the 
necessity they had been under for requesting his so- 
ciety without due time for preparation, assuring him 
that the house and all it contained was at his service 
while he honored it as his abode. 

The Judge was taken quite at aloss. At any time 
he was a man of few words, but the sudden transition 
had quite bewildered his faculties. At times he doubt- 
ed whether the good old Cognac, of which he had 
taken a plentiful supply before retiring to rest, had not 
turned his head. 

He stood in the centre of the apartment, gazing list- 
lessly around him, until the voice of Mrs. Sullivan, 
politely inquiring if her guest stood in need of any re 
freshment, recalled his fleeting thoughts. The tempt 
ing repast set before him did wonders in restoring his 
good humor, his sail having given him quite an appe- 
tite, and at any time a lover of the good things of life, 
and knowing that arguments could produce no altera- 
tion in his fate, he submitted with as much good grace 
a3 possible, a little a'leviated by the reflection, shit o 
woman’s care was not the worst he could have fallen 
into. By a singular coincidence, Mrs. Sullivan learn- 


ed that her husband was an inmate at the house of th 
Judge—an assurance in every way relieving—having 





been placed in his charge until conveyed from Flat- 
bush. 

Letters were soon interchanged, the Americans re- 
fusing to yield their prisoner without the British doing 
the same. Terms were accordingly entered into, and 
the Judge prepared to take leave of his fair hostess at 
the same time her husband was taking leave of the 
judge’s wife. The judge had been highly pleased with 
the manners of Mrs. S., who had done everything in 
her power to render his stay agreeable. ‘ 

The two boats, with their respective prisoners, at 
length set sail, and, meeting on the river, they had an 
opportunity of congratulating each other on the happy 
termination of their imprisonment, which, thanks to 
woman's wit, so fertile in expedients, had saved them 
from what might have been a tragedy. With assur- 
ance of friendship, they parted—the wives soon having 
the pleasure of embracing their husbands. Thus, a 
good man was restored to his family, and a gallant 
soldier to his country—who lived to see her indepen- 
dent, and holding a place among the nations of the 
earth. 


THE DANCE OF DEATH. 
FROM GOETHE—BY BULWER. 
Tue warder look’d down at the depth of night 
On the graves where the dead were sleeping, 
And, clearly as day, was the pale moonlight 
O’er the quiet churchyard creeping. 
One after another the gravestones began 
To heave and to open, and woman and man 
Rose up in their ghastly apparel! 





Ho—ho for the dance !—and the phantoms outsprung 
In skeleton roundel advancing, 

The rich and the puor, and the old and the young, , 
But the winding-sheet hindered their dancing. 

No shame had these revelers wasted and grim, 

So they shook of they cerements from body and limb, 
And scattered them over the hillocks. 


They crook’d their thighbones, and shook their long shanks, 
And wild was their reeling and limber ; 

And each bone as it crosses, it clinks and it clanks 
Like the clapping of timber on timber. 

The warder he laughed, though his laugh was not loud ; 

And the Fiend whispered to him—* Go, steal me the shroud 
Of one of these skeleton dancers.” 


He has done it; and backward with terrified glance 
To the sheltering door ran the warder ; 

As calm as before look’d the moon on the dance, 
Which they footed in hideous order. 

But one and another seceding at last, 

Slipp’d on their white garments and onward they pass’d, 
And the deeps of the churchyard were quiet. 


Still, one of them stumbles and tumbles along, 
And taps at each tomb that it seizes ; 
But *tis none of its mates that has done it this wrong, 
For it scents its grave-clothes in the breezes. 
It shakes the tower gate, but that drives it away, 
For ’twas nailed o’e: with crosses—a goodly array— 
And well was it so for the warder! . 


It must have its shroud—it must have it betimes— 
The quaint Gothic carving it ca'ches, 

And upward from story to story it climbs 
And scrambles with leaps and with snatches. 

Now wo to the warder, poor sinner, betides! 

Like along-legged spider the skelcton s rides 
From buttress to buitiess, still upward! 
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And gladly the shroud would have yielded! 
The ghost had his clutch on the last iron rail 
Which the top of the watch-turret shielded. 
When the moon was obscured by the rush of a cloud, 
One! thundered the bell, and unswathed by a shroud, 
Down went the gaunt skeleton crashing ! 





REMARKABLE CASE OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL 
EVIDENCE. 
BRADFORD THE INNKEEPER. 

JonaTHAN Braprorp kept an inn in Oxfordshire, 
on the London road to Oxford, He bore a respectable 
character. Mr. Hayes, a gentleman of fortune, being 
on his way to Oxford on a visit to a relation, put upat 
Bradford’s. He there joined company with two gen- 
tlemen, with whom he supped, and in conversation 
unguardedly mentioned that he had then about him a 
considerable sum of money. In due time they retired 
to their respective chambers; the gentlemen to a two- 
bedded room, leaving, as is customary with many, a 
candle burning in the chimney corner. Some hours 
after they were in bed, one of the gentlemen, being 
awake, thought he heard a deep groan in the adjoining 
chamber; and this being repeated, he softly awoke his 
friend. They listened together, and the groans in- 
creasing as of one dying and in pain, they both instant- 
ly arose, and proceeded silently to the door of the next 
chamber, from which the groans had seemed to come. 
The door being ajar, they saw a light in the room. 
They entered, but it is impossible to paint their con- 
sternation on perceiving a person weltering in his blood 
in the bed, and a man standing over him with a dark 
lantern in one hand, and a knifein the other! The 
man seemed as much petrified as themselves, but his 
terror carried with it all the appearance of guilt. The 
gentlemen soon discovered that the murdered person 
was the stranger with whom they had that night sup- 
ped, and that the man who was standing over him was 
their host. They seized Bradford directly, disarmed 
him of his knife, and charged him with being the mur- 
derer. He assumed by this time the air of innocence, 
positively denied the crime, and asserted that he came 
there with the same humaneintentions as themselves ; 
for that, hearing a noise, which was succeeded by a 
groaning, he got out of bed, struck a light, armed him- 
self with a knife for his defence, and had but that min- 
ute entered the room before them. These assertions 
were of little avail; he was kept in close custody till 
morning, and then taken before a neighboring justice 
of the peace. Bradford still denied the murder, but 
with such apparent indications of guilt, that the justice 
hesitated not to make use of this extraordinary express- 
ion on writing his mitimus, ‘ Mr. Bradford, either you 
or myself committed this murder.” 

This remarkable affair became a topic of conversa- 
tion to the whole country. Bradford was condemned 
by the general voice of every company. In the midst of 
all this predetermination, came on the assizes at Ox- 
ford, Bradford was brought to trial; he pleaded not 
guilty. Nothing could be stronger than the evidence 
of the two gentlemen. They testified to the finding 
Mr. Hayes murdered in his bed, Bradford at the side 
of the body with a light anda knife, and that knife, and 
the hand which held it bloody. They stated, on their 
entering the room, he betrayed all signs of a guilty 
man; and that, but a few minutes preceding, they had 
heard the groans of the deceased, 
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fore; he had heard a noise; he supposed that some 
villainy was transacting; he struck a light, snatched up 
the knife, the only weapon at hand to defend himself, 
andentered the room of the deceased. He averred that 
the terrors he betrayed were merely the feelings natu- 
ral to innocence, as well as guilt, on beholding so hor- 
rida scene. The defence, however, could not but be 
considered as weak, contrasted with the several pow- 
erful circumstances against him. Never was circum- 
stantial evidence so strong, as far as it went. There 
was little need for comment from the judge in sum- 
ming up the evidence; no room appeared for extenua- 
tion, and the prisoner was declared guilty by the jury 
without their even leaving the box. 

Bradford was executed shortly after, still declaring 
that he was not the murderer, nor privy to the murder 
of Mr. Mayes; but he died disbelieved by all. 

Yet were these assertions not untrue! The murder 
was actually committed by the footman of Mr. Hayes; 
and the assassin, immediately on stabbing his master, 
rifled his pockets of his money, gold watch and snuff 
box, and then escaped back to his own room. This 
could scarcely have been effected, as after circumstan- 
ces showed, more than two seconds before Bradford’s 
entering the unfortunate gentleman’s chamber. The 
world owes this information to a remorse of conscience 
on the part of the footman (eighteen months after the 
execution of Bradford) when laid on a bed of sickness, 
It was a death-bed repentance, and by that death the 
law lost its victim. 

It was to be wished that this account could close 
here, but there is more to be told. Bradford, though 
innocent of the murder, and not even privy to it, was 
nevertheless a murderer in design. He had heard, as 
well as the footman, what Mr. Hayes had declared at 
| supper, as to having a sum of money about him; and 
he went to the chamber of the deceased with the same 
dreadful intentions as the servant. He was struck 
with amazement on beholding himself anticipated in 
the crime. He could not believe his senses; and in 
turning back the bed-clothes to assure himself of the 
fact, he, in his agitation, dropped his knife on the bleed- 
ing body, by which means both his hands and the wea- 
pon became bloody. These circumstances Bradford 
acknowledged to the clergyman who attended him af- 
ter sentence, but who, it is extremely probable, would 
not believe them at the time. 

Beside the graver lesson to be drawn from this ex- 
traordinary case, in which we behold the simple inten- 
tion of crime so signally and wonderfully punished, 
these events furnish a striking warning against the 
careless, and, it may be, vain display of money or oth- 
er property in strange places. To heedlessness on this 
score, the unfortunate Mr. Hayes fell a victim. The 
temptation, we have seen, proved too strong for two 
persons out of the few who heard his ill-timed disclo- 
sure. 

BRUNELL’S CASE, 

In the year 1742, another case, of a very remarkable 

nature, occurred near Hull. A gentleman traveling 


to that place was stopped late in the evening, about 
seven miles from the town, by a single highwayman, 
with a mask on his face, who robbed the traveler of a 
purse containing twenty guineas. The highwayman 
rode off by a different path, full speed, and the gentle- 
man frightened, but not injured except in purse pur- 
sied his journey. It was growing late, however, and 
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being naturally much agitated by what had passed, he | deposed the facts upon oath, and Jennings, having no 


rode only two miles farther, and stopt at the Bell Inn, 
kept by Mr. James Brunell. He went into the kitch- 
en to give directions for his supper, where he related, 
to several persons present, the fact of his having been 
robbed; to which he added this peculiar circumstance 
that when he traveled he always gave his gold a pecu- 
liar mark, and that every guinea in the purse taken 
from him was thus marked. Hence he hoped the rob- 
ber would be detected. Supper being ready, he retired. 
He had not long finished his supper, when Mr. Bru- 
nell came into the parlor where he was, and after the 
usual inquiries of landlords as to the guest’s satisfac- 
tion with his meal, observed, ‘‘ Sir, I understand you 
have been robbed, not far hence, this evening.” ‘1 
have, sir,” was the reply. ‘And your money was 
marked ?” continued the landlord. ‘It was,” said the 
traveler. ‘‘ A circumstance has arisen,” resumed Mr. 
Brunell, ‘ which leads me to think that I can point out 
the robber. Pray, at what time in the evening were 
you stopped?” “It was just setting in to be dark,” 
replied the traveler. “The time confirms my suspi- 
cions,” said the landlord; and he then informed the 
gentleman that he had a waiter, one John Jennings, 
who had of late been so very full of money, and so 
very extravagant, that he (the landlord) had been sur- 
prized at it, and had determined to part with him, his 
conduct being every way suspicious; that long before 
dark that day, he had sent out Jennings to change a 
guinea for him; that the man had only come back 
since the arrival of the traveler, saying he could not 
get change; and that seeing Jennings to be in liquor, 
he had sent him to bed, determined to discharge him in 
the morning. Mr. Brunell continued to say, that when 
the guinea was brought back to him, it was not the 
same which he had sent out for change, there being 
on the returned one a mark, which he was very sure 
was not upon the other; but that he should probably 
have thought no more of the matter, Jennings having 
frequentiy had gold in his pocket of lgte, had not the 
people in the kitchen told him what the traveler had 
related respecting the robbery, and the circumstances 
of the guineas being marked. He (Mr. Brunell) had 
not been present when this relation was made, and un- 
luckily before he heard of it from the people in the 
kitchen, he had payed away the guinea to a man who 
lived at some distance, and who had now gone home. 
“The circumstance, however,” said the landlord in 
conclusion, ‘‘struck me so strongly, that I could not 
refrain, as an honest man, from coming and giving you 
information of it.” 


Mr. Brunell was duly thanked for his candid disclo- 
sure. There appeared from it the strongest reason for 
suspecting Jennings; and if, on searching him, any 
others of the marked guineas should be found, and the 
gentleman could identify them, there would then re- 
main no doubt inthe matter. It was now agreed to go 
up to his room ; Jennings was fast asleep; his pockets 
were searched, and from one of them was drawn forth 
4 purse, containing exactly nineteen guineas. Suspi- 
cion now became certainty ; for the gentleman declar- 
ed the purse and guineas to be identically those of 
which he had been robbed. Assistance was called; 
Jennings was awakened, dragged out of bed, and 

, charged with the robbery. He denied it firmly, but 
circumstances were too strong to gain him belief. He 
was secured that night, and next day taken before a 
Justice of the peace, The gentleman and Mr. Brunell 





proofs, nothing but mere assertions of innocence which 
could not be credited, was committed to take his trial 
at the next assizes. 

So strong seemed the case against him, that most 
of the man’s friends advised him to plead guilty, and 
throw himself on the mercy of the court. This advice 
he rejected, and, when arraigned, plead not guilty. 
The prosecutor swore to the fact of the robbery; 
though, as the thing took place in the dusk, and the 
highwayman was in a mask, he could not swear to the 
person of the prisoner, but thought him of the same 
stature nearly as the man whorobbed him. To the 
purse and guineas, when they were produced in court, 
he swore—as to the purse, positively, and as to the 
marked guineas, to the best of belief; and he testified 
to their having been taken from the pocket of the 


*prisoner. 


The prisoner’s master, Mr. Brunell, deposed as to 
the sending of Jennings for the change of a guinea, 
and to the waiter’s having brought back to him a 
marked one, in the room of one he had given him un- 
marked. He also gave evidence as to the discovery of 
the purse and guineas on the prisoner. To consummate 
the proof, the man to whom Mr. Brunell had paid the 
guinea, as mentioned, came forward and produced the 
coin, testifying at the same time that had received it 
on the evening of the robbery from the prisoner’s mas- 
ter, in payment of a debt; and the traveler, or prose- 
cutor, on comparing it with the other nineteen, swore 
to its being, to the best of his belief, one of the twenty 
marked guineas taken from him by the highwayman, 
and of which the other nineteen were found on Jen- 
nings. 

The judge summed up the evidence, pointing out all 
the concurring cireumstances against the prisoner; 
and the jury, convinced by this strong accumulation 
of circumstantial evidence, without going out of court, 
brought in a verdict of guilty. Jennings was executed 
some little time afterwards at Hull, repeatedly decla- 
ring his innocence up till the very moment of his exe- 
cution. 

Within a twelvemonth afterwards, Brunell, the mas- 
ter of Jennings, was himself taken up for a robbery 
committed on a guest in his house, and the fact being 
proved on trial, he was convicted, and ordered for exe- 
cution. The approach of death brought on repentance, 
and repentance confession. Brunell not only acknowl- 
edged himself to have been guilty of many highway 
robberies, but owned himself to have committed the 
very one for which poor Jennings sufiered. 

The account which Brunell gave was, that after rob- 
bing the traveler, he got home before him by swifter 
riding and by a nearer way. That he found a man at 
home waiting for him, to whom he owed a little bill, 
and to whom, not having enough of oiher money in 
his pocket, he gave away one of the twenty guineas 
which he had obtained by the robbery. Presently 
came in the robbed gentleman, who, whilst Brunell, 
not knowing of his arrival, was in the stable, told his 
tale, as before related, in thekitchen. The gentleman 
had scarcely left the kitchen before Brunell entered it, 
and there, to his consternation, heard of the facts, and 
of the guineas being marked. He became dreadfully 
alarmed. The guinea which he had paid away he 
dared not ask back again; and as the affair of the rob- 
bery, as well as the circumstance of the marked gui- 
neas, would soon become publicly known, he saw no- 
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thing before him but detection, disgrace, and death. | ving of Putnam’s feat at Horse Neck, but somewhat 
In this dilemma, the thought of accusing and sacrifi-| highly wrought, for having ourselves been in that 
cing poor Jennings occured to him. The state of in- | neighborhood, we could never see any place one tenth 
toxication in which Jennings was, gave him an oppor- | so terrible of descent as is represented in the plate be- 
tunity of concealing the money in the waiter’s pocket. | fore us. The contents are interesting and various in 








The rest of the story the reader knows. 


Orginal. 
THE BLIND GIRL. 
Ou where, tell me where are the Isles of the Blest— 
Those realms free from sorrow and grief ? 
Oh where may the earth-weary spirit find rest. 
And the child of aflliction relief? 


They tell me the fields look so smiling and gay, 
And all nature shows signs of delight 

When the sun rushes forth on his chariot way, 
Dispersing the darkness of night. 


1 hear the soft notes of the birds in the air, 
As they warble their carols so clear, 

And they say for the eye they have plumage as fair 
As their voices are sweet to the ear. 


They tell me of valleys all clothed in rich green, 
Of forests in crimson and gold— 

That flowers all varied in color and mein 
Their bright blushing beauties unfold— 


That far over all is spread out the green sky, 
Where clouds in dim majesty roll— 

Where the sun, moon and stars in bright radiance vie, 
To kindle with rapture the soul. 


No doubt, with these beauties, all nature looks gay— 
That the heart beats more joyous and free 

While beholding its darkness and gloom flee away, 
But alas! there’s no beauty for me. 


All darkness within me and darkness without, 
Ah, where from its gloom may I flee ? 

I care not how quickly life’s taper burns out, 
For earth hath no beauty for me. 


My home is not here—for by faith’s magic power 
Bright regions of glory I see ; 

There let me depart—oh, speed the glad hour— 
Sure there will be beauty for ine. 


‘When the world is all hushed in deep stillness to rest, 

_ Thear a sweet voice in the air 

Saying, ‘* Daugliter, thy home is the Isles of the Blest, 
Rejoice, for no darkness is there. 


“The pathway of life hath been dreary to thee, 
And weighty thy burthen of grief ; 

Then, lone one, repine not, but come unto to me— 
I give to the mourner relief.” 


Full gladly that summons I hasten to meet, 
Which calls me from mourning away, 
‘With anthems of praises his presence to greet, 
Who turns all this darkness to day. I. 
Brooklyn, March, 1845, 
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THE LOG OF THE ROVER, 


New Worxs.—We have before us the March num- 
ber of the Columbian Magazine, which fully sustains 
its character as a well conducted periodical. The 
plates in this number are two, beside the plate of fash- 
on. One amezzotint by Sadd, ‘The Raising of Laza- 
rus,” a capital thing, and a well executed line engra- 


| character, and we notice among the contributors the 
|names of Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Osgood, Henry B. 
| Hirst, John Brougham and H. T. Tuckerman. 

Also, the Nun, or Life in a Convent, by one of the 
| Sisterhood—from Farmer & Daggers, 30 Ann street. 
| A very good and cheap re-print of a popular London 
| work. 

| From Leonard, Scott & Co., 112 Fulton street, we 
| have received the February number of Blackwoods 
| Magazine. It isa most capital number. The open- 
| ing paper, ‘ North’s Specimens of the British Critics,” 
| is alone worth the price of the Magazine ; and then we 
have a capital article (from Bulwer, we presume) on 
, the Poems and Ballads of Gotethe, with 1.umerous 
| spirited translations, one of which we coy in the pre- 
|sent number “The Dance of Death.” Terms three 
| dollars a year. 

| Tneatres.—On Monday the 10th instant the legiti- 
mate again commences at the Park. We have no fur- 
ther knowledge of the “‘ business,’’ than that the cam- 
paign commences with Booth—of course in Richard 
the Third. We hope the engagement will prove profit- 
able with both parties, as /he Tragediai, when ‘i’ the 
vein,” renders an equivalent equal to twice the price 
of a ticket at the present low ebb of the drama. Mr. 
Booth will be followed by the Seguin troupe, and Mr. 
Anderson, and we beg leave to hope that the public 
will not overlook the enterprize and perseverance of 
Mr. Simpson, and reward him with something more 
substantial than mere wishes of success. (Will Mr. 
Simpson allow us to ask why he should import an 
actor from England at a salary of fifty dollars per 
week with two benefits, when that same actor never 
got half that prige at home, and is not really worth to 
your house more than twenty dollars a week, and well 
paid at that? And why should a star receive $150, or 
$200, a night, when the house is kept open at a loss— 
proving that they are not worth more than that much 
per week—why should they make fortunes at the ex- 
pense of the bread of others? This state of things 
cannot be sustained, and therefore the sooner the sal- 
aries are equalized, the better for the hard-working 
members of the profession, and for the treasury.) 

Mrs. Shaw has been playing at the Bowery in several 
of her most popular pieces, to overflowing houses. 
This is not astonishing, when it is considered that she 
is the best actress on the stage, either in this country or 
in England. She has improved greatly within the las¢ 
five years; and we are surprized that any one ir the 
city, whose principles are not adverse to theatricals, 
should omit an opportunity of seeing this talented wo- 
man. During her engagement she has been ably sup- 
ported by Messrs. Scott, Clark, and Davenport, and 
Mrs. Phillips; and behind the scenes we are sure to 
recognize the master hand of Mr. Anderson, stage 
manager, 

At the Chatham a good business has been done, with 
good pieces, good actors, and careful acting. 

Now, with all these places of amusement, with Try- 
on’s Circus and the Museums, if asad citizen, ora lone- 
ly stranger, can’t make out to kill a dull evening occa- 
sionally, let him eat opium. : 
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